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by the term yellowness — that is an adjective applicable only to 
material objects, not to the process of their cognition." 

J. E. Turner. 

Liverpool, England. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Enjoyment of Poetry. Max Eastman. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 1913. Pp. xi + 224. 

The excellence of Mr. Eastman's book is its unusual vitality. No 
reader is likely to come from it with indifference. Whether it will " in- 
crease enjoyment," as it is intended to do, remains to be seen. If the 
reader is a scholar, or if he has thought much on the nature of poetry, 
he will be puzzled and offended by the smartness, one is tempted to say 
the boyish wilfulness, with which Mr. Eastman continually drops his sub- 
ject and takes a shot at trained or organized investigation of truth. " A 
misfortune incident to all education," he says, " is the fact that those 
who elect to be teachers are scholars." Much in the book, unfortunately, 
will increase the enjoyment of those who like to see scholarship chastised, 
and who like to see that " art of life " exploited which consists of doing 
and believing what one pleases. But Mr. Eastman might take his de- 
fense from his own pages. In the chapter on " Realization of Things," he 
quotes Edward Carpenter's " Little Brook Without a Name," which he 
considers " one of the very precious poems of recent times " : " The little 
mouse, the water-shrew, walks (even like Jesus Christ) upon the flood, 
paddling quickly over the surface with its half-webbed feet." Comment- 
ing on the art of shocking, here illustrated, he says : " Such extreme meas- 
ures are at times indispensable to the sustainment of poetry. Something 
has to explode. Our souls must be invaded and ravaged, so ponderous is 
their lethargy in which they apprehend only vague presences and general 
bearings of things. Sing ' Lord ! Lord ! ' forever, and you rouse no hearts 
to repentance ; but shout ' Sky-Blasting Jehovah ! ' and some necks will 
move." Mr. Eastman teaches us in the key of " Sky-Blasting Jehovah ! " 
and his book is vital — our necks do move. 

And he does teach us. I feel bound by my own devotion to poetry to 
state at once the unfortunate twist in the book which will probably alien- 
ate most scholars; to state simply my great admiration for the new and 
sound things in the volume might imply some agreement (whereas I feel 
none at all) with Mr. Eastman's judgments of scholarship and science. 
But once this discrimination is made, his doctrine is immensely sugges- 
tive. The heart of it is in the first chapter, where he defines the poetic 
temperament as the disposition to realize the flavor of life, to taste the 
quality of experience rather than to control it. This poetic tendency holds 
in all kinds of living — in the senses, in memory, in the intellect. Simple 
as the definition is, and old as it is, it takes on extraordinary vigor in 
Mr. Eastman's handling; this brief chapter may well provide a turning- 
point in the mental life of many a reader. 
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This definition of what is poetic, it should be noticed, is from the 
standpoint of one who experiences poetry, but does not create it. The book 
would have been more effective if it had all been written from this point 
of view; the title certainly leads us to expect as much. We should not 
then have been puzzled by the chapter " To Compose Poetry." To be sure, 
we should have missed its encouraging first sentence — " The knowledge 
needed to create an English rhythm, the only general knowledge there is 
upon that subject, may be acquired while one converses about it " ; but we 
would gladly exchange that encouragement for a chapter on how to read 
English rhythm after it is created — a far more difficult and necessary step 
toward the enjoyment of poetry. It should also be noticed that this defini- 
tion of what is poetic is as good for music or any other art as is is for 
literature. Yet when Mr. Eastman begins to apply it more closely to 
literature, the art he is for the moment concerned with, he limits the defi- 
nition so that it can no longer apply to music, not even to verbal music, 
hut only to the arts which present or suggest pictures. 

This narrowing of the definition appears in the second, third, and 
fourth chapters, in which the distinction is made at some length between 
the "language that chooses" and the "language that compares." Illus- 
trations of the first kind are, winter squash, Canada fox, ball-and-socket, 
office building, steamboat, railroad, money-saver, and motor-cyclist. Illus- 
trations of the second kind — the poetic kind — are, blue-eyed grass, golden- 
rod, fire-bird, dovetail, shy-scraper, ocean-greyhound, pinchpenny, rdke- 
hell, swashbuckler, spitfire, kill-joy, and slipgibbet. The obvious differ- 
ence between these lists is that the " poetic " words all are metaphorical, 
and the others are not. We begin to see that to Mr. Eastman, as to Mr. 
Hudson Maxim, poetry is simply metaphor. We notice that the verse 
illustrations quoted in the book so far are from poems richer in images 
than in music; we are prepared for the statement (p. 36) that "poetic 
•creation begins in us when we marry . . . the images of memory to the 
impressions of sense," and also for the statement (p. 95) that "poetry 
... is a series of pictures accompanied by appropriate music." The 
"appropriate music," the "vocal wonder" of poetry, is treated in the 
•chapter called " Poetry Itself " as something which is " built up " by such 
constructors of verse as Tennyson, Lanier, Poe, Kipling, and Francis 
Thompson. 

But where are the images or pictures accompanied by appropriate 
music in Tennyson's 



or in Burns's 



Better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all, 

Had we never lov'd sae kindly, 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly, 
Never met — or never parted — 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted, 

or in Paolo's words to Dante, 

quel giorno piU non vi leggemmo avante, 
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or in Ophelia's answer to Hamlet, "I was the more deceived"? The fact 
is that Mr. Eastman has forgotten what to most of us is the very essence 
of poetry — he has forgotten the emotion. The poetic realization of life, 
that which distinguishes it from the practical realization, is a storing-up 
of passion which craves to be released. Mr. Eastman does not believe this, 
I know; he says (p. 51): "Words make the world grow — not, I think, 
because they express a feeling, for that means that they relieve you of it, 
but because they give to the feeling locality and distinct body." But 
which of us who has written anything, has not felt that words do relieve 
ua of emotion? The mood is exhausted. A reader undergoes a similar 
though more leisurely exhaustion; after repeated readings of any poem 
he " becomes tired of it," and must lay it aside until he has stored up new 
emotions for it to express. He can not understand a poem at all until he 
has experienced the emotion it is calculated to relieve. In " Hamlet " we 
live through the experience which Ophelia's words express; we experience 
her devotion to the Prince, and when he says " I never loved you," we real- 
ize our own heart-break in her quiet " I was the more deceived." Paolo's 
narrative, similarly, has admitted us to a share in his tragic love of 
Francesca, so that the simple statement " That day we read no more," does 
justice to what is in our hearts. A dramatist or a story-teller prepares the 
emotion which he later releases in poetry; a lyric poet must assume this 
emotional preparation in the reader. But in all cases the poetic quality of 
the language consists in the adequateness with which it provides an out- 
let for the emotion. It may provide this outlet by an image, or by a 
verbal cadence, or by mere felicity of diction. 

If Mr. Eastman had remembered that emotion, and not image, is 
cardinal in poetic expression, he would not have identified poetry with 
slang. It is tiresome to be told so often, especially when we do not believe 
it, that this or that vulgar expression is poetic. Slang is figurative, but 
never poetic. It never gives any one the uplift expected of poetry ; it can 
not because it expresses no emotion. To lean against the leather, to rap 
out a two-hagger, to zip it to the fence, are according to Mr. Eastman, 
poetic expressions. Yet it is perhaps easier to believe that they were 
manufactured in cold blood than that they sprang out of the realization of 
life; for, like all slang, they save us the trouble, not only of feeling, but 
of thinking. Mr. Eastman might answer that slang, though it immedi- 
ately does become formula, is not so to the man who invented it; to him 
it is poetry. That might be questioned; but Mr. Eastman would then be 
talking of the creator, not of the reader, and we should notice that from 
the standpoint of the reader slang, as soon as it is invented, becomes a 
mere formula, whereas poetry does not. 

Also if Mr. Eastman had remembered that emotion, and not image, is 
cardinal in poetic expression, he probably would not have made those lists 
of poetic and of practical words; for surely he would not be understood 
to believe in an eighteenth-century poetic diction, a certain preserve of 
language whence the authentic words of poetry may be drawn. That 
critic would be bold indeed who would say that any word is unfit for 
poetic use; the genius may arrive at any moment who will make that 
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word the vehicle of emotion. Conversely, I am surprised that Mr. East- 
man should list any words as though he could guarantee them to be poetic; 
it depends on how they are used. Is " sky-scraper," in the mouth of most 
New Yorkers, an expression of the flavor of experience, a conscious satis- 
faction in a Homeric image? or is it just a practical word, used for 
control ? 

Perhaps I have failed to indicate how highly I value this book. It has 
stimulated me to much thinking, and it has helped me toward setting my 
own house in order. If I object to his onslaughts upon the professional 
scholars, Mr. Eastman will not be surprised, since I belong in that camp. 
Like all else in his book, the onslaughts are interesting, and will, as I 
admitted, provide enjoyment for many readers; but I leave the book con- 
vinced that it is only the noblest kind of enjoyment that Mr. Eastman 
really wishes to provide. j 0HN Eeskine. 

Columbia University. 

The Philosophy of the Present in Germany. Oswald Kulpe. Translated 

from the fifth German edition by Maud Lyall Patrick and G. T. W. 

Patrick. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. vii + 256. 

This is certainly a better book than popular expositions of philosophy 
usually are. It is small and readable. It is not, apparently, addressed to 
students of philosophy, but to the German reading public, and it was worth 
translating. That does not mean, however, that the philosophy it describes 
is particularly modern. The breath of really modern thinking does not 
seem to have fluttered these pleasant pages. Still, the title indicates the 
subject sufficiently well. 

It was rather a happy thought to sum up contemporary philosophy in 
Germany under the headings of positivism, materialism, naturalism, and 
idealism ; under each of these topics there is a brief exposition of the phi- 
losophy of its chief representatives, and a statement of their shortcomings. 
The expositions are clear, but in the case of Mach a reader has the im- 
pression that the author could not get the point of view he seeks to criti- 
cize: in general, criticisms tend a little to the reproach that the writers 
reviewed overlooked considerations that belonged to other systems than 
their own; the trouble is not that they did not do well what they tried to 
do, but that they did not do well what they had no intention to do. 

Positivism is represented by Mach and Diihring, materialism by 
Haeckel, naturalism by Nietzsche, and idealism by Eechner, Lotze, 
von Hartmann, and Wundt. It is not surprising that materialism 
fares rather badly, and it is certainly a pity to define naturalism as 
something that can be illustrated by any writer who claims that his 
doctrine is a return to nature. The chapter on Nietzsche is well 
written in spite of the following quotation from it : " The sterner philo- 
sophical disciplines, such as logic and the theory of knowledge, Nietzsche 
touched upon only casually and never gave himself up to their prob- 
lems with original interest; and in the other branches which he liked 
to cultivate, such as metaphysics and ethics, he has no exact results to 
offer. We can not call him, therefore, really a philosopher. Life was his 



